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be published (Weinek, Lick Observatory, Pickering, Nielsen, 
Fauth, Prinz, Schmidt, Lohrmann, Gaudibert, Klein, 
Maedler, Neison, etc.), they provide a sure basis for a present 
scientific account of the lunar surface and promise future results 
of great importance. Edward S. Holden. 

Mt. Hamilton, November 3, 1896. 

Meteor Seen at Noon (November i). 

A meteor, leaving a broad scintillating track, traversed fifteen 
degrees of the northwestern heavens at about ten minutes past 
noon yesterday. It was seen at a point about thirty degrees 
above the horizon, and in the half second of its flight shone as an 
electric light. The shooting star was seen by a visitor at the Park, 
in San Francisco. — kS*. F. Chronicle, November 2. 



A Bright Meteor Seen on October 8, 

Mr. P. Perrine, of Alameda, reports a meteor four or five 
times as bright as Venus on October 8, 1896, at 7" 32 m p.m. 
It was of a brilliant white color and moved rapidly from an 
altitude of about thirty degrees to near the horizon, inclining 
toward the east at an angle of about forty-five degrees. C. D. P. 

The Meteor of October 22, 1896. 

In the evening of October 22d, while in Oakland, I saw an 
unusually interesting meteor. I first saw it a little north of west, 
where it seemed to rise like a sky-rocket, which it so much 
resembled that at first I had no thought of its true character. 
Its apparent motion after the first few seconds was almost exactly 
parallel to my horizon. At first sight the head appeared to be 
single, but after two or three seconds (during which time it 
rapidly increased in brightness), it separated into four parts but 
not with the usual explosive effect, for all the parts pursued the 
same course in a straight line, each leaving its train of sparks 
which reached to the next part, a long train following all. The 
last portion was much the faintest and soon disappeared, while 
the remaining three were of more nearly equal brightness, the 
first being somewhat brighter than the others. 

After traversing an arc of ninety degrees or more, they all 
disappeared at 6 h 9 m 30 s ± 10 s P. S. T. in the smoke of the city 
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and behind the Berkeley hills. When at their brightest, each 
portion considerably surpassed Venus in brilliancy. 

The apparent motion was remarkably slow, the meteor being 
visible for about ten seconds. C. D. Perrine. 

Mount Hamilton, October 31, 1896. 

Abstract of a Letter from Mr. D. J. Brown to 
Professor Holden. 



"Last Camp," Napa, October 23, iS 

"At about six o'clock, p.m. yesterday, there appeared in this 
vicinity a meteor of such remarkable appearance that I deem it 
proper to report its passage to you. 

"It came from the west — its flight was quite near the Earth, 
and speed slower than that of any other like body I have ever seen. 
At first it had a solid head, with a train of considerable length. 
Soon this head divided into three parts, presenting an appearance 
like this,* slowly passing over the valley in the direction of Napa 
Soda Springs. It went to pieces like a spent sky-rocket." 

Letter from Mr. H. F. Stivers, at Hunter's, Tehama 
County, Cal., October 26, 1896. 

"Seeing a meteor, the other evening, that appeared to me more 
than ordinary, I have roughly sketched and described its appear- 
ance and would be pleased to know if it was seen at the Observa- 
tory. Friday, October 22d, at 6:10 p. m., P. S. T., I saw a very 
brilliant meteor in the west. My attention was drawn to it by the 
great light it gave. At first view it was not more than fifteen or 
twenty degrees above the western horizon. It sailed majestically 
along like an immense rocket directly towards the Moon, and 
disappeared in the Moon's light, not more than ten degrees from 
that luminary. Its zenith was about ten degrees north of mine, 
on passing which it separated twice, making plainly visible three 
pieces, the largest the apparent size of a closed hand, the others 
diminished to about one-half each. 

" It was visible from ten to fifteen seconds, and had a trail of 
twenty-five or thirty degrees. 

' ' It emitted a white light, tinged at times, I should judge, with 



' The sketch is omitted. 



